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its varied interests offers all the characteristics of the older States in a 
provincial form. 

The two volumes immediately under review contain much to demonstrate 
how widely the several colonies had diverged in character by the end of the 
first century; how dissimilar were the social and political problems which 
they had to face and solve; how repugnant they were to one another in 
religious sentiment; how different they were in the products upon which 
their inhabitants had to depend for a subsistence and the accumulation of 
wealth. The general atmosphere of Maryland was as tolerant of Roman 
Catholicism as that of South Carolina was of Protestantism, although 
denominational controversies were not unknown in either. The one relied 
on tobacco for a livelihood; the other on indigo and rice. Both, how- 
ever, were distinctly Southern in maintaining the plantation system; both 
held slaves in large numbers; and both cultivated the spirit of a liberal 
and bountiful life. 

The two volumes containing the Maryland and South Carolina narratives 
are subject to the same criticism as the volumes relating to the other 
colonies which preceded them. Excepting the earliest sets of Narratives, 
which had to be inserted, as there were no substitutes for them, the Nar- 
ratives included seem to have been more or less arbitrarily selected. There 
are others of equal aptness which might have been chosen. Indeed, some 
of those passed by appear to be even more illustratory of the prevailing 
conditions than some which were preferred. As is well known, the number 
of documents transmitted to England by the colonial authorities was very 
great, all of which are accessible in the British Record Office, and some 
of which have been reprinted in this country. It was really an embarrass- 
ment of riches which the editors of those volumes had to contend with. 
After the sections devoted to the earliest of the Narratives, it might have 
been more luminous to have inserted, not, as they have done, whole Nar- 
ratives, but parts of Narratives. More breadth and variety would thus 
have been obtained ; an impression of repetition and scantiness avoided. 

Some of the Narratives in the South Carolina volume might have been 
omitted to particular advantage. Why should De Foe's padded and one- 
sided treatise have been inserted? He had never visited the colony, and 
knew nothing about it at first hand. So with the two chapters from 
Oldmixon. That historian declared that he had read those chapters to 
South-Carolinians visiting England; but, if so, as the editor of the South 
Carolina Narratives acknowledges frankly, they must have been exceed- 
ingly ignorant, for the pages are strewn with mistakes. Oldmixon's 
" imaginings " are characterized by the same editor as " lively " ; his geog- 
raphy as often erroneous, and his local nomenclature as not infrequently 
confused. All this being admitted, ought these two chapters to have been 
reprinted at all? 



Essays Modern and Elizabethan. By Edward Dowden, LL.D., 
Litt.D., D.C.L. Professor of English Literature, University of Dublin. 
London : J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. New York : E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1910. 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that these fourteen essays of 
Professor Dowden's show a range and variety of intellectual interest 
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and of sympathetic insight that are both delightful and rare. For in 
this day of over-specialization scholarship and culture are becoming 
rather precious. What is gained in boasted " practical information " 
and "utility" on the one hand is lost in a shrinkage of the inter- 
penetrative imagination on the other; and the intellectual horizons seem, 
in some directions, instead of widening out before us, to be closing in. 
To those who know the author only as one of the foremost Shake- 
spearians, the breadth of intellectual outlook which this volume affords 
ought to prove stimulating. For interest begets interest, and to watch 
the pleasure of another always makes us eager to partake of that pleasure. 
In this sense, too, do men labor, and other men enter their labors; and 
part of the wonder and charm of all forms of mental activity and 
delight are, that the more they are shared the less are they diminished 
or divided. Minds and personalities so different as Pater and Heine, 
Ibsen and Cowley, as Goethe and De Marsay, an eighteenth-century 
mystic, are here sympathetically understood, and are placed distinctly 
before us. As a piece of character-drawing, without pressing conclusions, 
that of De Marsay is quite noticeable and significant. Swedenborg still 
awaits a sympathetic interpreter, a mind metaphysical, scientific, and 
dramatic enough to comprehend and make sufficiently plain one of the 
world's great mystics. And perhaps Zinzendorf, too, is yet to have his 
adequate biographer. There are touches of historic insight and of 
philosophic thought in the sketch of De Marsay which seem to indicate 
that Professor Dowden might have won yet other laurels in fields apart 
from those he has made so peculiarly his own. 

The influence of Goethe, " Prince of the Moderns," has always been 
strong with Professor Dowden, and is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the essay " Goethe's West-Eastern Divan," snatches of which he has 
poetically and delightfully translated. In a fine sense minds are the 
most wonderful of parasites, mind growing upon mind, mind upon mind, 
until we have new natural forms of almost magic beauty. Such is the 
" West-Eastern Divan," a dream of a dream, a thirti or fourth in the 
transmutation of energy from its original source. " This East of Goethe's 
imagination," as Dowden calls it, a swan-song of youth, if one chooses 
to think it so — like all imaginative creations, may be variously inter- 
preted. That Professor Dowden has read into it some of the quality 
of his own spirit, has lent it an esprit and poise that it does not every- 
where for every one possess, only enhances the interest of his deeply 
sympathetic criticism. In the intellectual life, Goethe of course is a 
force to be reckoned with by all, and, whether possessed by him or pos- 
sessing him, his is a mind that serves as a touchstone to reveal the quality 
of others. " Greatest of critics " he may be, as Professor Dowden calls 
him, yet even Goethe's criticisms may be taken with large reservations. 

The essay on Pater, too, is one well worth absorbing. Pater will 
always be more or less caviare to the general. His delicate refractions 
of life, his lunar beauty of thought and expression, make him a sort of 
Franz Hals of literature. For Pater fairly revels — if so robust a word 
as revels may rightly be applied to the author of Marius — revels in pearly 
grays of feeling and thought as Hals does in color. Ultimately, both 
indicate form rather than express it, and yet to do this requires a rare 
mastery of artistic skill, whether it be in the writer or in the painter. 
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And in a day when, if distinctions are not becoming blurred, they are 
yet easily overlooked, Pater surely tends to keep alive just this fine sense 
of distinctions. In this short appreciation, therefore, Professor Dowden 
helps to make Pater accessible to the general reader, and this is no 
mean aid. 

Of Heine, too, tormented by the the Imp of the Perverse — or was 
he himself the Imp? — that Jewish Ariel, a bundle of moods rather than 
a character, a spirit whose swallow-like dartings are hard to follow, a 
paradoxical creature proving himself by contraries — Professor Dowden 
has much to say that is admirable and suggestive. How one may enter 
into other lives by study and imagination, and become cosmopolitan 
in the only true sense, a lover of life and catholic in sympathy, these 
essays go far to prove. And they can but quicken intellectual interest 
and increase knowledge. 



